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further apart. On November 1 the Duma reassembled in a turbulent and angry mood. Miliukov bitterly attacked the regime and denounced the "dark forces" behind the throne, mentioning by name Alexandra Fedorovna and Sturmer as the leaders of the pro-German clique. He ended each peroration with the question: "Is this stupidity or is this treason?" Miliukov subsequently explained that he favored the former interpretation, but public opinion inclined to accept the latter. The speech created a sensation and forced the dismissal of Sturmer (November 10), but otherwise the situation remained unchanged. A few days later the ultra-conservative deputy Purishkevich delivered in the Duma a passionate oration directed against Rasputin and his associates. He wound up with a dramatic appeal to the ministers "to throw themselves at the feet of the emperor, and beg him to believe in all the horror of Rasputin's influence." Although both speeches were suppressed by the censorship, they were circulated in thousands of mimeographed and typewritten copies and were widely read.
The November debate, of which the Miliukov and Purishkevich speeches were the high-lights, expressed accurately the fears and aspirations of the upper and the middle class, and added greatly to the moral stature of the Duma. Appeals to the tsar to put an end to irresponsible influences and to reach an understanding with the Duma came not only from institutions and personalities identified with the opposition but also from the British ambassador and such conservative groups as the members of the imperial family, the State Council, and the Council of the United Nobility. Nicholas refused to be moved. His obstinacy drove some of the conservative Russians to the conclusion that the elimination of Rasputin and, perhaps, of Alexandra Fedorovna and even of the emperor himself might well prove the only way to save the dynasty. There was much inconsequential talk about schemes for a palace revolution in the manner of the eighteenth century. Finally a conspiracy to murder Rasputin was organized by Purishkevich, the Grand Duke Dimitry Pavlovich (a nephew of the tsar), and Prince Felix Yusupov, who was related by marriage to the imperial family. Rasputin was induced to take poison, and when it failed to work he was shot dead in the palace of Prince Yusupov on December 17,1916. His body was recovered from under the ice, where it was thrown by the conspirators, and was secretly buried in the grounds of the imperial residence in the presence of tie emperor, the